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A Twenty Year Old Warning 


The Vélkerbund, Geneva, for July 15, 1939, printed 
the following letter from General Jan C. Smuts to Presi- 
dent Wilson dated May 30, 1919: 

“The German answer to our draft Peace Terms seems 
to me to strike the fundamental note which is most dan- 
gerous to us, and which we are bound to consider most 
carefully. They say in effect that we are under solemn 
obligation to them to make a Wilson Peace, a peace in 
accordance to your Fourteen Points and other Principles 
enunciated in 1918. To my mind there is absolutely no 
doubt that this is so. Subject to the two reservations 
made by the Allies before the Armistice, we are bound to 
make a peace within the four corners of your Points and 
Principles, and any provisions of the Peace Treaty which 
either go contrary to or beyond their general scope and 
intent would constitute a breach of agreement. 

“This seems to my mind quite clear, and the question 
of fact remains whether there are any such provisions. 
If there are, then our position is indeed serious, as I 
understand it. This war began with a breach of a solemn 
international undertaking and it has been one of our most 
important war aims to vindicate international law and 
the sanctity of international engagements. If the Allies 
end the war by following the example of Germany at the 
beginning, and also confront the world with a ‘scrap of 
paper’, the discredit on us will be so great that I shudder 
to think of its ultimate effect on public opinion. We 
would indeed have done a worse wrong than Germany 
because of all that has happened since August, 1914, and 
the fierce light which has been concentrated on this very 
point. 

“The question becomes, therefore, most important 
whether there are important provisions of the Treaty 
which conflict with or are not covered by, but go beyond, 
your Points and Principles. I notice a tendency to put the 
whole responsibility for deciding this question on you, 
and to say after all President Wilson agrees to the treaty 
and he knows best what the Points and Principles mean. 
This is most unfair to you, and I think we should all give 
the gravest consideration to the question whether our 
i aaa is within the four corners of your Speeches 

“Frankly I do not think this is so, and I think the 
Germans make out a good case in regard to a number of 
provisions. All the one-sided provisions, which exclude 
reciprocity, or equality, and all the pinpricks, with which 
the Treaty teems, seem to me to be both against the 
letter and the spirit of your Points. I cannot find any- 
thing in the Points or the Principles which should cover, 


for instance, the one-sided internationalization of German 
rivers, and the utterly bad and one-sided system. . . . 
Reparation by way of coal cannot cover the arrange- 
ments made in respect of the Saar Basin and its people. 
I even doubt whether the Occupation of the Rhine for 
fifteen years could be squared either with the letter or the 
spirit of your Points and Principles. And there are many 
other points to which I shall not refer, but which no doubt 
your Advisers will consider. 

“There will be a terrible disillusion if the peoples come 
to think that we have not concluded a Wilson Peace, 
that we are not keeping our promises to the world or faith 
with the public. But if in so doing we appear also to 
break the formal agreement deliberately entered into (as 
I think we do), we shall be overwhelmed with the gravest 
discredit, and this Peace may well become an even greater 
disaster to the world than the war was. 


“Forgive me for troubling you with this matter, but 
I believe it goes to the root of our whole case.” 

The above is reprinted here not in support of any 
particular set of contentions about the significance of 
the Versailles Treaty but as data which contribute toward 
an understanding of the German reaction. We are not in 
position to certify the document but it bears at least 
internal evidences of authenticity. How much modifica- 
tion of the terms of the Treaty could have been reasonably 
expected is, of course, an open question. 

In this connection an article in the New Statesman 
and Nation, London, strongly “leftish” British journal 
of opinion, in its issue for December 16, is significant : 

“The Archbishop of York has called attention in his 
letters to the Daily Telegraph to one of the gravest politi- 
cal difficulties that confront the Allies in their dealings 
with the German people. However sincerely we may 
assert that we desire a reasonable settlement, on which 
a free Europe might build a system of pacific cooperation, 
the memory of Germany goes back to its bitter experience 
in 1918. It surrendered, so runs its argument, on the 
basis of Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which the Treaty 
of Versailles contradicted both in spirit and letter. The 
answer of the Daily Telegraph seems to us wholly inade- 
quate. It is true that the German Army was nearing 
collapse and that it surrendered unconditionally. That 
does not dispose of the fact that in speeches, manifestos 
and letters addressed to the German government, Mr. 
Wilson had defined the political conditions of the peace. 
In so doing he spoke admittedly for all the Allied and 
Associated Powers. This was expressly recognized by 
M. Clemenceau, as Dr. Temple points out. His official 
letter to the Germans of June 16, 1919, in defense of the 
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Versailles Treaty agrees that the correspondence which 
preceded the Armistice was the basis recognized for the 
definitive Treaty of Peace. ‘It was then agreed that the 
Treaty of Peace should be based upon the Fourteen Points 

. as modified by the Allies’ memorandum .. . and 
upon the principles of settlement enunciated by President 
Wilson in his later addresses.’ This is both explicit and 
authoritative. The only question that remains is, therefore, 
whether in fact the Versailles Treaty was at variance 
with the Wilsonian sketch. Few of us would dare today 
to argue, as M. Clemenceau did, that they were in agree- 
ment. The real vice of Versailles was not that it was too 
harsh or too mild to Germany, but that it tried to reconcile 
a number of irreconcilable objectives. Probably the worst 
German grievance was the lawyers’ trick by which the 
agreed responsibility to make good the damage wrought 
by invasion was stretched to include our expenditure on 
the maintenance of our soldiers’ dependents. Much of 
the case against the Treaty is propaganda; it conferred 
more freedom than it took away. But it remains an 
obstacle since every German remembers that Versailles 
was a Dictat.” 


The Christian Front 


The Board of Directors of the Brooklyn Church and 
Mission Federation on November 14 passed the following 
resolution : 


“Inasmuch as we are in possession of conclusive evi- 
dence that an organization known as the ‘Christian Front’ 
has been active in spreading racial and religious prejudice, 
we therefore feel it to be our bounden duty to counsel 
the Protestant clergy and laity to engage to the utmost 
of their ability in counteracting any such destructive in- 
fluence. 


“In view of the report that the so-called ‘Christian 
Front’ is strenuously endeavoring to increase its forces 
by inviting Protestants into its membership, we are com- 
pelled to warn Protestant people against accepting such 
invitations and overtures. 

“We declare with utmost emphasis that any acts or 
utterances which tend to prejudice class against class or 
race against race or to advocate the infringement of our 
right to pursue religious freedom without let or hindrance 
are irreligious and un-Christian. No organization or 
group of individuals fostering such evil propaganda which 
has resulted in numerous acts of violence in our city 
has the moral right to call itself Christian. 


“We therefore cannot avoid the conclusion that any 
group using the name of Christ for any purpose foreign 
to His character is either ignorant of Christian funda- 
mentals or else its members are guilty of practicing inex- 
cusable hypocrisy. 

“We declare that Christ is the Lord and Champion 
of liberty, equality, justice and charity. 

“The Christian spirit means brotherhood !” 


Y. M. C. A. Labor Policies 


The National Council of the Y. M. C. A. on October 21, 
1936, authorized a study of compensation and conditions 
of work among non-professional employes of the Associa- 
tion. The study was conducted by a Special Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Personnel Services Committee of the Na- 
tional Council, of which G. Terrell Selby was chairman, 
and Owen E. Pence, secretary. The report of the com- 
mittee, after consideration by local associations, was 


adopted with certain changes by the National Council 
on October 28, 1939. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations employ over 
10,000 full-time non-secretarial workers, several thousand 
part-time workers and nearly 4,000 professional workers. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the employes reported were in 
cities of 100,000 or more. Of the 6,125 workers covered 
in the report 55.4 per cent were men and 44.6 per cent 
were women. For the 5,190 persons whose age was re- 
ported the median age was 37.8 years while the ages ranged 
from 15 to 82 years. Of these 8.6 per cent were 60 years of 
age or over. One fourth were less than 27.4 years of age 
and one fourth were over 49.6 years of age. 


Full-time working hours per week ranged from 30 to 84. 
The average for the 5,079 workers for whom data were 
given was 47.7 hours. The average for the men was 51.3 
hours and for the women 43.5. (Three hundred seventy- 
three workers were employed from 60 to 69 hours per 
week and 110 workers were employed from 70 to 84 
hours per week.) 


Weekly wages ranged from less than $5 per week to 
over $30 among the 5,975 workers for whom data were 
given. One fourth received $13.48 or less and one fourth 
received $21.14 or more. The median wage was $16.95. 
The median wage for the men was $18.79 and for the 
women $15.25. In terms of annual earnings this repre- 
sents an average of $793.00 for women, $925.08 for men, 
and $881.40 for both combined. 


Since 55.4 per cent of the men workers and 31.6 per 
cent of the women workers had dependents it is of interest 
to note that $18.35 was the median weekly wage of all 
workers with dependents, as compared with $16.95 for 
the entire group of 5,975 workers whose wages were 
stated. The median weekly wage for workers with de- 
pendents increased from $17.90 for those with one de- 
pendent to $19.00 for those with three. However, it was 
$18.35 for those with four dependents, $18.25 for those 
with five, $18.00 for those with six, $20.00 for those with 
seven, and $18.50 for those with nine dependents. 


The median weekly wage of men Negro workers was 
85.4 per cent of the wage of white men workers. For the 
women Negro workers it was 83.5 per cent of the wage 
of white women workers. 


The committee estimates that present wage levels for 
the workers covered by this study are roughly from 12 to 
15 per cent lower than for 2,348 workers regarding whom 
data were available for the year 1931. It points out, 
however, that “if 1931 wages had been reported for all 
workers in the present study, the showing might have 
been different, and perhaps less favorable.” 

After presenting the detailed replies to many questions 
directed at specific working conditions, the committee 
points out that Associations are likely to have to face 
the problem of dealing with organized workers. Although 
a beginning has been made in some cases the committee 
concludes that “in general . . . there is little evidence of 
employe organization in the sense in which the term is 
ordinarily used.” 

Furthermore, “the situation disclosed in the preceding 
pages is not encouraging. Many Y. M. C. A.’s here 
studied can scarcely be proud of the employment condi- 
tions now in effect for their non-secretarial staffs. The 
sample under consideration includes many of the country’s 
more prominent Associations, as well as those located in 
communities of all sizes, and there is no reason to suppose 
it overstates the unfavorable aspects of the situation. 
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While actual comparison with community conditions is 
difficult and complicated by many factors, it can never- 
theless be said that the Y. M. C. A. in this respect, falls 
well below the best standards set by business and in- 
dustry.... 

“To be sure, most of the churches, colleges, hospitals 
and other social agencies have a long way to go before 
they even catch up with the best business and industrial 
practice, let alone lead it. In a world where few con- 
cessions are made voluntarily, these organizations have 
been protected from the pressures of competition and 
organized labor, which have so largely molded the current 
standards of the business world. But now that the question 
is being raised, in one quarter after another, it is not 
going to be easy to silence it. The issue has become a 
moral as well as a practical one. But it is both. Sooner 
or later the same pressures that raised standards in the 
business world will register throughout the immediate 
community, and the national community as well. There 
is evidence that the process has begun already. These 


_ pressures inevitably register unevenly and not necessarily 


to the best interests of all concerned. Are we to be 
satisfied with such gropings, haphazard as they so often 
are in their objectives and too often destructive in their 
methods? Can any agency like the Y. M. C. A. afford not 
to assume leadership, in this respect, and work towards 
goals consciously chosen in the light of its most sacred 
convictions ?” 

The committee believes that “the question is definitely 
not one simply of hours and wages. Modern personnel 
experts are fairly well agreed that considerations of self- 
respect and status are all but as important as the primary 
ones of compensation and security.” 

The recommendations, as adopted, follow: 


“a. Wages: Adequate wages should be paid, and wage 
scales should take into consideration the following: 


“(1) Local cost of living; (2) wages currently paid 
for similar work; and (3) any federal or state legislation 
that may apply.* 

“b. Hours: the length of the working day and working 
week should be determined by reference to the best current 
practice and existing legislation. Overtime should be paid 
for at a rate determined by the same considerations. All 
employes should be entitled to one day’s rest in seven and 
nationally recognized holidays, or equivalent time. 

“c. Vacations: Workers should be entitled to vacation 
with pay, at least after one year’s service if not before. 


“d. Sick leave: Sick leave with pay, for limited 
periods, should be allowed to all regular employes after 
a year’s service, if not before. 

“e. Security: Security against hazards of old age, 
unemployment, dismissal, sickness, accident and death 
should be provided as far as possible through existing pro- 
visions under Association auspices (assuming continued 
— from Federal Social Security and related cover- 
ages. 

“f. Employment: Jobs should be classified and, as far 
as possible, equated one to another on the basis of skills 
and knowledge required. Regular lines of promotion or 
increment periods should be established. All recruiting, 
retention and promotion should be administered on the 
basis of merit and efficiency without unfair discrimination 
on account of age, sex, race or marital status. 


*The draft report contained here as item (4), “the current 
standards of organized labor.” 
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“g. Grievances: Procedures for locating, airing and 
promptly settling grievances and dissatisfaction are essen- 
tial. Every employe has the right to a hearing whenever 
requested either in his own behalf or through any repre- 
sentative or representatives of his choice. 

“h. Group Expression: Staff meetings should be 
encouraged, with a view to developing efficiency and pride 
in the job, increasing morale and self-respect, discussing 
mutual problems for mutual benefit, and sharing both 
opportunities and responsibilities. 

“That it is the sense of the National Board: 

“a, That the Y. M. C. A. in view of its purposes and 
claims as a Christian agency, should not be content merely 
to ‘follow the market’ in its labor policy, but should en- 
deavor so to administer its personnel relationships as to 
merit a position of leadership toward the improvement of 
community personnel standards: and 

“b. That it regards the field of employe policies as a 
significant test of its Christian purposes and claims. 

“c. That in submitting these standards for study or 
adoption by local Associations, the National Board pro- 
poses that the International Committee adopt these ob- 
jectives for its own practices and relations as an employer 
of non-professional workers.” 


War Notes 


The following notes on the attitudes of Christian groups 
in belligerent countries are based on information received 
from a confidential and trustworthy source. 

It is in France that one “feels” the war most. There 
are few men students remaining in Paris connected with 
the Student Christian Movement. It is estimated that 
nearly three fourths of the Protestants in Paris are either 
in the army or have been evacuated. The evacuation of 
about 150,000 Alsatian Protestants into sections where 
there are almost no Protestant churches creates a serious 
problem of religious ministration. The French Christians 
have had little difficulty in reconciling the war with their 
moral judgment. A young Christian Youth leader said: 
“A year ago we suffered in our consciences; today we 
suffer only in our hearts.” Jacques Maritain, widely- 
known neo-Thomist writer, says the war is not a Holy War 
but it is a “just war.” There are very few conscientious 
objectors. The danger is apparent that the memory of 
1870 and 1914 is so strong in French minds that in the 
event of victory it will be difficult to dispel the idea that 
Germany should be carved up into smaller states. 

In Britain pacificism is stronger than in France and 
one is impressed that the “ideological pacifism” which has 
been cultivated for many years is now making it very 
hard for Christians to square themselves with what they 
recognize to be a practical necessity. 

Some younger Christians are suspicious that the gov- 
ernment’s aims are less pure than it maintains. For most 
Christians the difficulty is one of obeying what they think 
to be a moral mandate but which requires action which 
they cannot characterize as Christian. A sententious 
comment sums up this attitude: “Let’s keep God out of 
this dirty, hideous, mechanized campaign of bloodshed.” 
And, again: “We must fight this war, but it is a dirty 
business. And if any Bishop tells us that this is a 
Christian thing, then let’s at least string up the Bishop.” 
The idea of a federal union seems to be gaining ground. 

In Germany the tension in the Christian conscience is 
very strong. The Deutsche Christen Movement, the Nazi- 
fied wing of Protestant Christianity, has no difficulty. 
One of that group has utilized the parable of the Good 
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Samaritan, comparing Poland to the man who fell among 
thieves, France and England to the priest and the Levite, 
and Germany to the Good Samaritan. However, there are 
many Christians who feel strongly the bond of Una Sancta 
and yet are impelled by the demand for spiritual solidarity 
with their countrymen to support the war. The size and 
influence of this group is likely to be underestimated by 
people outside Germany. With these Christians the pres- 
ent situation is apocalyptic. It is an hour of judgment and 
can only bring the severest tension and suffering. 


Bill of Rights for Public Libraries 


The Council of the American Library Association, 
Chicago, recently adopted the following statement and 
recommended its adoption by governing boards of local 
libraries : 

“Today indications in many parts of the world point to 
growing intolerance, suppression of free speech, and cen- 
sorship, affecting the rights of minorities and individuals. 
Mindful of this, the Council of the American Library 
Association publicly affirms its belief in the following basic 
policies which should govern the services of free public 
libraries : 

“1. Books and other reading matter selected for pur- 
chase from the public funds should be chosen because of 
value and interest to people of the community, and in no 
case should the selection be influenced by the race or 
nationality or the political or religious views of the writers. 

“2. As far as available material permits, all sides of 
questions on which differences of opinion exist should 
be represented fairly and adequately in the books and 
other reading matter purchased for public use. 

“3. The library as an institution to educate for demo- 
cratic living should especially welcome the use of its 
meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural activities 
and the discussion of current public questions. Library 
meeting rooms should be available on equal terms to all 
groups in the community regardless of their beliefs or 
affiliations.” 


In the Current Magazines 


Common Sense (New York). December, 1939. 


Dewey, John. “The Basis for Hope.”—“For the last 10 to 15 
years genuine liberalism—upon which we in this country have to 
depend—has been either arrested or deflected by ideology that 
won its prestige because of the Bolshevist Revolution. The 
seeming success of the latter had a hypnotic effect upon many in 
this country who had become impatient with the slow progress 
made in dealing by democratic methods with our serious economic 
ills. Discounting all the special criticisms that are passed upon 
Bolshevist Communism, it remains true that it operated in this 
country to divert attention and energy away from methods that 
are in harmony with American habits. 

“The hypnotic spell is now broken. I am willing to make one 
prediction, namely, that trust in panaceas and wholesale devices 
has received a shock from which it will not easily recover. We 
are now more prepared to realize that our reliance must be put 
upon intelligent human beings who bring their knowledge and 
their skill to bear in organized cooperation upon special problems 
that confront us. As the realization develops, democracy will take 
on a new significance and a new lease of life. As far at least as 
our own country is concerned, I do not think it utopian to believe 
that something of this kind is possible, and I am confident that the 
ground for the change has been provided by the chief event, so 
far, of the present war, the alliance of the two great totalitarian 
countries.” 


Harpers Magazine (New York). January, 1940. 

Barnard, Ellsworth. “War and the Verities.’—A spicy arraign- 
ment of the isolationist’s attitude on the part of Americans who 
see no other issues in the European war than those inherited from 
the peace treaty. A distinction commonly made between the 
German government and the German people is discounted because 


as a nation they are committed to aggressive policies. War, it is 
held, cannot be avoided by economic adjustments and the “have 
not” nations formula is derided by reference to the policies of 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, etc. The Versailles Treaty was 
the “most painstaking attempt ever made to settle with relative 
finality, upon a basis of reason, the boundaries of the nations of 
Europe.” The League was to be the corrector of inequities re- 
sulting from the Treaty. That war settles nothing is disputed 
as false. Could the Ethiopians, the Spanish Republicans, the 
Czechs, the Poles, etc., be persuaded that force settles nothing? 
The question now for America is not whether we can keep out 
war but whether we ought to do so. The talk about “enhancing 
our moral position” through neutrality is denounced. It is “fatuous” 
to believe that by remaining aloof we can “participate more 
effectually after the war in the establishment of a more enduring 
peace than that of Versailles.” 


Harpers Magazine. December, 1939. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. “Communism Liquidates Itself.”—Mr. Peffer, 
who is associate professor of International Relations at Columbia 
University, believes that “organized communism as an economic 
world program” was shattered by the Russo-German pact of 
August 23. Moreover, “the effort to solve the economic problems 
of our time is [thus] freed of its worst incubus.” Almost equal 
to the status quo as the most formidable vested interest in society 
has been the paralyzing influence of “organized communism with 
its irrelevant excrescences and psychiatric accompaniments.” Com- 
munism has receded with every social development favoring its 
growth. “The growth of fascism may be explained at least in 
part by the failure of communism.” The Communist Party has 
been rejected not on its program but, rather, on its nature. Here- 
tofore it “has preempted for itself a political position,” that was 
“defensible on other grounds,” thus making the position untenable 
for others and leaving intellectuals adrift. Now, vacated by Stalin, 
“the position is free.” Mr. Peffer believes it is not “without the 
bounds of political theory or human capacity for social organiza- 
tion to devise a state which shall have the power requisite for 
ordering an integrated economy without one-party dictatorships 
and an absolutism reaching down into the minutiae of diet and 
purely subjective beliefs.” 


The Atlantic Monthly (Boston). November, 1939. 

White, William Allen—“The Ethics of Advertising.”—Mr. 
White recounts some of his experience with newspaper advertising 
and points out the progress that has been made in advertising 
ethics. But in the power inherent in the distribution of many 
millions of dollars in advertising to American newspapers, maga- 
zines, radios, and billboards, he says, “a grave potential danger 
to our democracy has arisen.” To guard against misuse of this 
power, he warns, “public opinion must continue to work. The 
social conscience of men who run advertising agencies must be 
quickened. Publishers who sell their advertising space through 
the agencies must face the reality of potential corruption. Finally, 
the patrons who buy goods which advertisers would sell must 
look sharply to see that they, as purchasers, are not abetting 
bribery in its most insidious form. Indeed, all three partners in 
the function of advertising must come to understand that this 
force, centered in a dozen national advertising agencies with power 
to thwart free democratic purpose, cannot be exercised without 
honest caution, without high patriotism. . . . Advertising has been 
and is a great weapon of our democracy. We must learn how to 
_ it under modern conditions. Yesterday’s technic will not 

lo. 


Brown, Lewis H. “New Cooperation in Industry.’—The presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Corporation sees the emergence of a new 
profession, industrial management, which must meet “new social 
responsibilities.” “Management,” he says, “no longer represents 
... merely the single interest of ownership; increasingly it func- 
tions on the basis of a trusteeship which endeavors to maintain. 
between . . . four basic interlocking groups, a proper balance of 
equity.” These four are the stockholders, the members of the 
working organization, the customers and the public. “Industrial 
peace can be achieved only as there is created a genuine mutuality 
of interest based upon fair dealing strictly adhered to, without the 
use of force or coercion.” Mr. Brown says this is the goal 
sought under the National Labor Relations Act which. while 
faulty in some respects, “does mark a long step forward.” He 
defines the aims and responsibilities of the new business execu- 
tive, concluding with the clause: “That business, labor, govern- 
ment, and agriculture, working hand in hand, can provide jobs 
and opportunity for all to work for security without loss of our 
liberty and rights as free men.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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